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ADVENTURE IN THE O'HARA VALLEY . . 


. . Tyra M. Moorhouse 


Lake O'Hara, elevation 6400 feet, is in Yoho National Park, B.C. The 
O'Hara is an exceptionally beautiful valley surrounded by eleven massive peaks, 
two of xtfhich are Mt, Victoria, 11,365 feet, and Mr. Lefroy, 11,290 feet. The 
pass between these peaks is known as Abbot's Pass, elevation 9,700 feet, and can 
be reached from Lake O'Hara by climbing scree slopes. The opposite side of the 
pass is the Lower Victoria Glacier and leads down to Lake Louise, elevation 5,680 
feet. On August 3rd and 4th, 1971, Cecil and I, guided by two of our daughters, 
Helena and Evelyn, climbed to Abbot's Pass, spent the night in Abbot's Hut, and 
early next morning 'roped up' and descended the glacier to Lake Louise. Here is 
the story of our adventure. 

The ascent to Abbot's Pass must surely be something out of a wild dream! 
It is an unbelievable jumble of big boulders, broken and scrambled rocks and every 
type of scree. The whole mess is spread out on very steep slopes, about two miles 
in actual distance and 3,300 feet rise in altitude. Ropes are not needed for this 
type of climbing. At one place for perhaps a distance of half a mile, we had to 
hug the mountain wall on one side of the slopes, find finger or hand holds in the 
rock wall, to assist in pulling ourslves upward on the steep slopes, where the sere 
slides downward with every step. We used two snow ridges to climb as a relief from 
the scree and broken rock. The snow ridges were also steep and we had to dig the 
tow of our boot firmly into the snow at every step and use our ice axe to help 
retain balance. Helena's v/hite samoyed dog, Viking, ran circles around us toiling 
humans. Each of us carried a back pack. The girls carried all the gear needed 
for descending the glacier, and we carried food, extra clothing, first aid and fue 
for the Coleman stove in Abbot's Hut. 

Early in our gruelling upward climb, while yet below the tree line, we 
were thrilled and amused by ground squirrels who live amongst the broken rock. 

They are unafraid and trustingly took food from our hands - beautiful animals, 
living in freedom and peace on their mountain slopes. Vegetarians, they eat 
blossoms and plants and love peanuts which they shell with their nimble, finger¬ 
like front paws. 

While toiling upwards, we finally saw the outline of the Pass and the 
girls drew our attention to the outhouse perched on a rocky ledge. That surely is 
the strangest and weirdest spot for this bit of outdoor plumbing. It stands on th: 
brink of a precipice, beside a ragged, craggy rock pinnacle, and is wired to it 
with a steel cable! The wind whistles around and through it and it is certainly 
an act of faith to enter it. 
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their thoughtfulness.. The big room was neat and clean and partially filled with 
climbing gear - ropes, ice axes, crampons, hard hats, prusik slings, back-packs, 
heavy clothing, boots, gaiters and assorted items of one thing or another. We 
added our gear to the rest. While Cecil and I rested, the girls put on a pot of 
soup. After our evening meal we went to bed. as we had to rise at 4 o'clock next 
morning in order to be out on the glacier before the sun rose and began to warm 
the tremendous masses of snow and ice that lie on the peaks>above the glacier we 
were to .escend, The danger of avalanches is disturbingly real. 

The bunk rooms had upper and lower sleeping platforms covered with thick 
foam mattresses and piles of Hudson Bay blankets. To retire, we spread a blanket- 
on a mattress, took off our boots and socks, put on clean dry socks, lay down 
fully clothed and piled on blankets. It is cold away up here near the roof of the 
Canadian Rockies! During the night we awakened to see a full moon shining. In an 
eerie glow of moonlight, peaks, which stretch away in every direction as far as 
the eye can see, were silhouetted, and the ice and snow gleamed. Such unearthly 
beauty! It didn't seem quite real. The wind whistled around the Hut and this 
barren world of rock, ice and snow became an experience we are not likely to soon 
forget. What a rare privilege to be here! 

At 4:01 am., we arose and after pulling on our boots we were ready for a 
bowl of porridge. Then began the preparations for our first experience on a glacii 
Our boots had been waterproofed and over them we fastened gaiters. We put on 
heavy jackets, wool toques, hard hats and wool mitts. Then "roping-up began. 

There were five in our party, plus Viking, the dog, who had been trained to be 

roped-up also, so we used two ropes. A double loop of rope goes under one aim, a^ 

single loop over the other shoulder and a single loop under that arm, with a specie 
non-slip knot on the chest. From this knot, one rope leads back over one shoulder 
to the person behind, and one rope leads to the person in front. A Prusik sling 
is knotted to one rope in front, close to one's body and is used only if one has 
the misfortune of falling into a crevasse. There was a feeling of hurry and some 
tension as everyone quietly and quickly went about what had to be done. 

Finally roping-up was completed, we adjusted our backpacks, the door 
opened and we stepped out into the cold, gray, bleak pre-dawn! The other party 
had gone first and reported back that crampons were not needed. In other words, 
the glacier was not glare ice and the snow cover was not hard and slippery. Snow 
conditions seemed right for a quick descent. After the first party had strung 

themselves out in single file down the glacier than Loretta, myself and Evelyn 

followed on our rope. We had perhaps 50 feet of rope between each of us, Ihen 
we were on our way, Cecil, Viking and Helena follox^ing. Our girls were last on 
each rope to be able to keep an experiencedeye on each of us as v/e proceeded 
downwards. The rope between each pair had to be kept reasonably taut and the 
rope leading to the person in front was held in one hand with a bit or slack, li¬ 
the one ahead should stumble a quick tug on the rope is often enough to restore 
balance. In the other hand we held our trusty ice axe, without which no one ever 
sets foot on a glacier (or shouldn't). The ice axe is versatile. It serves as a 
walking stickj it is used as a brake if one falls and starts sliding; it is used 
to chop steps in the ice; finally, it is used in belaying across crevasses. It is 
a trusty friend and gives one a feeling of security. 

The Lower Victoria Glac'er is an enormous river of ice, solidly entrappe 
between two towering walls of rock. On the one side, Mt. Victoria, carrying its 
load is called the Upper Victoria Glacier, and on the other side Mt. Lefroy, also 
crowned with an awesome glacier. In the spring and early summer constant avalanch 
and ice-falls roar down from the peaks onto the Lower Victoria Glacier and so it h. 
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a deep covering of packed snow and ice. At the time of our descent, the 
danger of avalanches was at its minimum, but the sun of the peaks could still 
bring down a lethal load. Therefore the descent is made in the pre-dawn. 

This glacier is perhaps 400 to 500 feet thick and contains scores of crevasses 
which are hidden under the packed snow. The girls kept alert and could spot 
these crevasses quickly. Then they came forward, tested the snow bridges 
with ice axes and found a safe place to cross over. Then with ice axe and 
rope, they 'belayed* -each one across and they in turn were belayed across 
also. Thus each crevasse had to be dealt with because they cannot be trusted 
even when apparently packed with hard snow. We were given instructions on 
what to do if we should fall into a crevasse, what to do if an avalanche 
should occur. There are rules to follow to minimize the danger. 

The descent was very steep and at every step we had to set the heel 
of our boot down hard, back and down so as to provide a firm foothold. The 
ice axe was set down close to the boot and so we proceeded every step all 
the way down. We learned what 'rubber knees' feel like*. And so, there were 
little dots of humans strung out in single file all the way down the awesome, 
enormous river of ice*. 

There is an area on this glacier known as the "Mouse Trap". As 
the name suggests, it is the’area where avalanche danger is the greatest - 
from both sides and from behind. We descended this area as quickly and 
carefully as possible and there was a feeling of relief when we left it 
safely behind. This area is also the steepest and an hour was spent in 
descending it. Then we had a brief rest, before proceeding to the last fan¬ 
shaped area. Here the glacier was glare ice encrusted with pebbles, stones 
and sand. Also now the crevasses could plainly be seen and there were 
hundreds of them. They are every depth from a few feet to perhaps a hundred 
feet or more and we could hear water running in the depths. There was water 
running everywhere on this last area of the glacier. Helena led us safely 
through this maze of crevasses. We went around some, stepped over others, 
jumped over some and others she chopped steps to help us over. Finally we 
were safely down and off the glacier and the whole incredible experience had 
only lasted two hours. It seemed a lifetime and a different world'. 

We stepped onto a bis; patch of snow and stopped to un-rope. The 
girls coiled their strong, nylon ropes and secured them to their packs. 

These ropes are treated with tender-loving care. They must not be stepped 
on or trailed over ice and rocks. They are our lifelines in the mountains. 

Now we rested and had a bite to eat. The sun was now beginning to shine on 

the peaks and we could hear the occasional 'boom' as the massive layers 

of ice developed cracks. 

After a rest, we climbed the mountains of moraine that lie along the 
side of the glacier and so finally reached the trail leading to the "Tea 
House on the Plain of Six Glaciers". This Tea House is about 3 miles from 
Chateau Lake Louise and is a favourite hike for the more robust of chateau 
guests. We followed the trail to the Chateau, boarded an O'Hara bus and so 
returned the easy way. Our adventure was over. As proof, our names are in 
the book in Abbot's Hut, in Ab’ 3t's Pass, 9,700 feet up in the clouds. 

(ed note; The Moorhous©^ 1 spent four months out west in the summer of 1971, 

For one week they stayed at the Lake O'Hara Lodge where they had two daughters 

working. Active Druce Trailers, the Moorhous@6 have been members of the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club for about five years,) 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR THE NATURALIST ON YOUR LIST . . . Stephanie Bryant 

Buying presents for a naturalist can be, on the one hand, a very 
easy pastime. The library of nature books is never complete, and each year 
more MUST books appear on the market. On the other hand, it can be a very 
frustrating time-consuming job to find that something special that will 
actually be used. For example, there was the year I bought George a be?vy 
woolen balaclava to keep his face warm on the Christmas Bird Count, and he 
promptly went out and robbed a bank'. I have compiled below a list of some 
items which might please the people on your list. 

1. Electric Socks - Although these don't get used all that many times each 
winter, I really consider them a must for those very cold winter outings. They 
are available through Simpson Sears Catalogue for $11.83 

2. I'Let it Be" Posters - The Wolf Poster is available through the Canadian 
Wolf Defenders (Box 3480, Station D., EDMONTON 41, Alberta) for $1.25. Other 
subjects are available at Maynard's Candy Shops for $2.50. 

3. Sterling Sliver Polar Bear Plate - For that special person with everything. 
The Federation of Ontario Naturalists in association with The Bengough 
Collection of Canadians will be offering a limited edition of a sterling 
silver plate containing a superb etching of a polar bear executed by Bronwen 
Stanley-Jones. All members of the F.O.N. will soon be receiving illustrative 
material on the plate. Samples of the plate are now on display at the F.O.N.'s 
Nature Bookshop in Don Mills. If'you are interested in purchasing a plate 

(or plates), please order through our club. Chauncey Wood in Ancaster at 
648-4845 would be delighted to take orders. The selling price is $125.00 
and our club would receive $20.00 for each one sold. These plates really 
are beautiful. 

4. "Atoms" - This sounds like a fascinating new game for the junior scientist 
(and I know some more senior types who plan to play also). The object of the 
game is to build molecules with available atoms and bonds according to the 
throw of dice. The builder with the most accurate model wins. This game is 
available from McLean Hunter Ltd. 1181 University, TORONTO 101, and is $5.95. 

5. Bird Feeders. Watching birds at the feeder is a fascinating winter pastime, 
both for birder and non-birder. The F.O.N. has a large selection of feeders, 
starting at $5.98 and going upwards. "The Added Touch", a specialty shop in 
Oakville has very good suet feeders for $2.95. For seeds to stock your 
feeder see page 60. 

6. Canadian Nature Federation, Federation of Ontario Naturalists or Hamilton 
Naturalists’ Club membership. Nature Canada , the publication of The Canadian 
Nature Federation is worth the $6,00 a year membership fee all on its own. 

The F.O.N,, also with an excellent publication costs $7.00 a year for an 
individual membership. On the local arena, as you all know, the H.N.C. is a 
mere $5.00 a year. 

7. Camp Stools. Does your birder spend long hours looking out over Lake 
Ontario for jaegers? These little backless camp stools are perfect for 
this occupation - light, and very portable. Available from an army surplus 
store, price bargainable. 

8. American Wild Flowers Colouring Book. A full colour miniature to guide 
the choice of colours goes beside each line drawing. Order from the Fine 
Books Division of McLean-Hunter 481 University, TORONTO, Ontario, Costs $1.25. 

9. Nature Decorations. Home d...... orating should reflect the interests of the 

occupants. Old bird engravings, both framed and unframed are available from 
Petteplace Gallery, starting from $5.00. Maynard's Candy Stores have lovely 
wild flowers embedded in acrylic, suitable either at hot plate stands ($5.00 
up) or for hanging ($15.00 approximately depending on size). 

10. And if worst comes to worst, there are always books'. 
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COLLECTORS . FALCONERS AND PHOTOGRAPHERS ..George Bryant 

Naturalists are beginning to look more closely at some of the 
quasi-scientific interests of their associates. At the second conference 
of the Canadian Nature Federation held last August, a resolution was passed 
deprecating the killing of wild birds to establish ornithological records. 
Fortunately, birds have not been collected in Hamilton for some time, nor 
in fact, in Ottawa although three ornithologists there hold collecting 
permits. However, local birders have found it somewhat galling to view a 
display case in the Buffalo Museum of Science filled with rare birds shot 
across the border in Canada. It is hoped that the Canadian Nature Federation 
will pursue its resolution if We should ever experience a return to the 
old school of ornithology of "shoot first and identify later". 

Writing in the most recent Canadian Field-Naturalist, Dick Dekker 
of Edmonton has pointed out the sophistry of the claims made by falconers 
to justify seizing young Peregrine Falcons from the nest. Although there are 
about 2,000 registered falconers in the U.S., there are only two authenticated 
cases of a single youngster fledged in captivity. Falconers claim that the 
nestlings would be released on reaching maturity, but they fail to admit 
that an artificially reared Peregrine would have great difficulty coping with 
a new environment. Mr. Dekker feels.that official breeding projects such 
as the Canadian Wildlife Service, Patuxent Wildlife Centre and Cornell 
University should not be halted, but a stop should be made to the international 
trade in Peregrines and other endangered falcons. In this, he is not alone. 
Last year, the International Council for Bird Preservation recommended 
"complete protection of the Peregrine Falcon and its eggs including the 
prohibition of importation and exportation of live birds and their eggs for 
any purpose". 

Readers of the Hamilton Spectator of July 27th, 1972, may have 
noticed the article by Jim McDonald, outdoors editor, concerning the 
abandonment of the Luther Lake heronry. It is alleged that two "naturalist- 
photographers" disrupted the birds so much that the entire year's hatch of 
about one hundred nestlings died. As a result the Ministry of Natural 
Resources has now posted the heronry out-of-bounds and has indicated 
they will prosecute trespassers. In the recent Newsletter, The Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists comments that this has created an unfavourable image 
for naturalists and photographers in general. While most people realize 
that wild birds will abandon their nests if there is too much human 
disturbance, there have been too many instances in which birds have abandoned 
their nests as a result of efforts to photograph them. The Cattle Egrets 
eventually gave up nesting attempts on Luther Lake, perhaps because of the 
photographers. King Rails attempted two years in a row to nest in a marsh 
east of Toronto. Had they returned the third year, the photographers would 
not have been permitted to join them. It is possible that Little Gulls might 
have nested successfully for the first time in North America many years before 
1971 had the photographers not been about to chronicle the attempt. Indeed, 
it has even been claimed that the Bald Eagles which used to nest on Long 
Point were dispossessed by photographers. But the most egregious nest 
abandonment of which we have b/ rd did not involve a photographer. A pair 
of Lark Sparrows were discovered in Norfolk County last year and their nest was 
subsequently found by diligent searching of several birders. The birds were 
then not seen again until this year. Again the nest was found and the birds 
disappeared. Not the best reception for a bird which hasn't been recorded 
nesting in the province for over twenty years'. 
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■I'VENTO :?CT, DECEMBER 

Monday December 11th at 0:00 pm 

The club monthly meeting will be held at the Headquarters Building 
of the Royal Botanical Gardena on Plains W., BURLINGTON. The topic 
this month is "The Role of Activism in Ecological Battles". The 
talk will be given by Mr. W. McLaren. Writer, publicist, advertising 
executive, director of the F.O.N. and a well know environmentalist, 
Mr. McLaren 1 s talk should give us all some ideas on becoming more 
active and more effective. 

OTHER EVENTS OF IN TEREST TO NAT URALISTS 

Sunday December 10th at 10:30 am 

Hike 8 miles with the Bruce Trail Club along the Guelph Radial 
Line. Bring a lunch and meet at Limehouse School on 5th Line, 
Esquesing Township. 

Sunday December 10th at 0:00 pm on CBC-TV 

To the Wild Country explores the discovery and propagation of the 
giant race of Canada Geese. Shot at Kortright Waterfowl Park. 

Saturday December 16th - LONG POINT CHRISTMAS. BIRD COUNT 

Would those interested in participating please contact the 
compiler, Bob Curry at Ancaster 648-6895 for territories. Note 
that there is a $1.00 participation fee. 

Sunday December 17th - HAMILTON CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 

Volunteers are needed for the annual count. Please call George 
North at Burlington 634-5463 for your territory. Again you should 
note that there is a $1.00 participation fee. 

Sunday December 31st at 10:45 pm 

Hike .7 miles in to a quarry for an evening of festivities with 
the Iroquoian chapter of the Bruce Trail. Another .7 miles out 
when the fun is over. Bring lots of hot coffee to keep the evening 
chill off and meet where the Bruce Trail comes out on King Road. 

Monday January 1st at 2;00 pm 

A 2.5 mile hike along the Bruce Trail in the Buffalo compound area. 
Meet at the Buffalo Compound at the northern end of Walker's Line. 

Wednesday January 3rd at 8:00 pm 

The third Audubon Wildlife Film features Harry Pederson with his 
"Four Fathom World". Here is an enthralling undersea adventure. 

As the divers get acquainted with squids, octopuses and sharks, 
viewers find themselves totally in sympathy with Mr. Pederson's 
obvious affection for the creatures of the deep. Filmed among the 
Bahama reefs, Four Fat hom World also features the trunkfish, bogfish, 
jawfish, green turtles, and a fascinating sequence on the 
sargassum weed. The filming will be held at Scott Park Secondary 
School Auditorium, 1055 King E., HAMILTON, and for those of you 
without season tickets, the price of a single admission is $1.00 

Monday January 8th at 8:00 pm 

Advance notice of our January club meeting. The speaker will be 
our own John Carey, his topic Photography of Invertebrates. More 
on this next month. 

For more information about any Bruce Trail events, call Hazel 
Broker at Hamilton 527-0333 
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*** HON . JEAN CHRETIEN - The National and Provincial Parks Association of 
Canada has announced that the Hon. Jean Chretien, Minister of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development will be the recipient of the J.B. Harkin Medal. This 
award is to recognize outstanding conservation achievement in the field of 
parks and public land in Canada. J.G, Nelson, president of the NPPAC, said, 
"Jean Chretien is most deserving of the medal because it is during his term 
that the second major block of National Parks has been established in Canada, 
including the first three major northern parks other than Wood Buffalo: 

Kluane, Nahanni and Baffin Island. 

"Altogether in the last four years, Mr. Chretien has established 
11 new National Parks and 20 new National and Historic Parks and Sites. 

Another significant development during Mr. Chretien's term of office has been 
the introduction of public hearings on National Park planning, giving 
Canadian citizens for the first time an opportunity to participate in the 
planning process." 

*** TEMPERATURE RECORDS - As naturalists, we are perhaps more interested in 
the weather than most people. Several years ago, the Hamilton Spectator 
published the records for the monthly temperature extremes in Hamilton. The 
other day we called the weather office in Mount Hope to obtain current 
records and were interested to learn that there have been no new records 


established 
published in 

since December 1966. 
the Spec. 

High 

Following is a reprint 

Low 

of 

the records 

January 

65' 

(Jan. 25, 

1950) 

-23' 

(Jan. 

25, 

1884) 

February 

62' 

(Feb. 28, 

1954) 

-17' 

(Feb. 

15, 

1943) 

March 

81' 

(Mar. 29, 

1946) 

-9' 

(Mar. 

13, 

1912) 

April 

88' 

(Apr. 26, 

1915) 

6' 

(Apr. 

1, 

1923) 

May 

96' 

(May 28, 

1911) 

28' 

(May 

4, 

1926) 

June 

101' 

(Jun. 6, 

1925) 

33' 

(Jun. 

11, 

1948) 

July 

106' 

(Jul. 14, 

1868) 

45' 

(Jul. 

1, 

1912) 

August 

102' 

(Aug. 25, 

1948) 

40' 

(Aug. 

30, 

1965) 

September 

100' 

(Sep. 2, 

1953) 

31' 

(Sep. 

26, 

1947) 

October 

87' 

(Oct. 6, 

1900) 

21' 

(Oct. 

20, 

1925) 

November 

79' 

(Nov. 3, 

1961) 

5' 

(Nov. 

26, 

1949) 

December 

66' 

(Dec. ‘ 8, 

1966) 

-15' 

(Dec. 

27, 

1925) 

It 

should be 

noted that 

: no records 

were 

kept during the 1930 


*** A ROBIN COLONY IN VINELAND - Writing in the current Canadian Field- 
Naturalist, R.G.B. Brown discusses an interesting pattern of nesting Robins. 
While working at the Ontario Department of Agriculture's Victoria Farm 
orchard at Vineland Station, he discovered that 13-14 pairs were breeding in 
the "colony" area of 38 acres compared to 8-13 pairs in the remaining 67 
acres of the farm. Furthermore, only 6 pairs nested in the 50 acres Canada 
Department of Agriculture orchard at Jordan Harbour. The growth of fruit 
trees was rather uniform throughout, and yet the "colony" shifted each year 
for no apparent reason. This represents the first known observation of 
colonial nesting Robins. 

*** WOLVES FOR PARKAS - The Federation of British Columbia Naturalists report 
in their Newsletter (vol. 10 #' J that an order for 277,502 parka hoods with 
wolf fur ruffs has been cancelled by the U.S. Army following protests. It 
would have meant killing 25,000 xtfolves, a significan percentage of the North 
American population. 
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*** AUTUMN WEATHER - If you thought the weather in October was lousy, you 
were entirely correct, Average temperature was 6' below normal, sunshine 
was 35% below normal and we had 3.3 inches of rain compared to an average 
2,6 inches. 

*** SAW WHET OWLS - On August 6th, Dlayne Farnan of Port Colborne brought 
the writer a mounted specimen of an immature Saw Whet Owl for identification. 
He had been given the bird, which was badly mangled on the right side but 
still alive on July 5th by two young girls who had found it in a field near 
the intersection of Lakeshore and Reeb roads west of Port Colborne. The bird 
died within a few hours and Farnan had it mounted. 

This is the second known report of a juvenile bird indicating a 
nesting record of this species in the Niagara Peninsula. R.W. Sheppard, in 
his Bird Life of Canada 1 s Niagara Frontier, 1970, reports one by W.L. Putman 
at the Horticultural Experimental Station, Vineland, on June 20th 1955. 

L.L. Snyder's Hawks and Owls of Ontario (R.O.M. of Zoology 1947) 
states it "is distributed, in summer, in wooded areas over most of the 
province, but is rarely seen because of its small size." Beards lee and 
Mitchell in Birds of the Niagara Frontier Region , Buffalo 1965, list 
several nesting records in adjoining New York State. 

It is interesting to note that Peterson's Field Guide to the Birds ' 
indicates the species breeds southward to northern Indiana and mountains of 
West Virginia, whereas, Mcllwraith's Birds of Ontario, 1886, stated it 
had been found breeding as far south as Mexico, but mostly in the wooded 
mountain ranges. 

This little owl is frequently reported in the Peninsula from 
October to early April, when they are not only less difficult to find, 
usually perched in a small conifer tree, but more numerous with the influx 
of northern birds. 

(reprinted from an article by Harold Lancaster from the Peninsula Naturalist 
bulletin #54) 

*** ONTARIO HY DRO - The publication of the Oshawa Naturalists' Club (vol. 
XVLIII #0) reports that conservationists and others who objected to Ontario 
Hydro's choice of a power corridor stretching from Nanticoke to Pickering, 

140 miles have won a notable victory. The public are to have a full say on 
picking another route that will better match modern ideas about preserving 
the countryside. The power commission was chiefly concerned with putting up 
its transmission lines fast and efficiently - 120' towers, five abreast, in 
a corridor more than 600 feet wide. When the protest arose, Dr, Solahdt was 
appointed to make a study, and his study suggests that the public must be 
more concerned, and that the province must greatly improve its environmental 
planning. 

*** NEW HI KING TRAILS - Ontario is becoming criss-crossed with hiking trails 
through the country side. Following are brief reports of the two latest to 
come to our attention: 

1. Thames Valley Trail - a trail is being constructed along the Thames river, 
starting in London and extending both west and north. Motorized vehicles 

of any type will not be permitted on the trail. Information can be obtained 
by writing Jay Sanderson, 403 J 'nsing Av,, LONDON, Ontario 

2. Guelph Trail - a 17 mile trail following where possible the old Radial 
Line from Guelph to Limehouse where it joins the Bruce Trail. The Guelph 
Trail Club may be contacted by writing P.0. Box 1, GUELPH, Ontario 
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*** RATTRAY 1 S MARSH - Rattray’s Marsh has been saved. The Credit Valley 
Conservation Authority exercised an option on June 14th to purchase the marsh 
from Rattray Park Estates for $9,000 an acre ... The deal ... is a victory 
for area naturalists and conservationists who have been fighting for years 
to save the one-of-a-kind marsh. 

The people in the south part of Mississauga have been extremely 
interested in retaining the marsh under public ownership. There is no longer 
a possibility of a yacht club on the site. 

The 'wet 25' acres are being bought first, but this is just the 
beginning. Much more will be acquired than that. The area will come under 
Conservation Authority auspices and will remain in its natural state as a 
passive recreation area. 

Mississauga Council had approved the purchase several months ago, 
but Conservation Authority acceptance was required to complete the deal. 

Deputy Reeve Clarkson, who is also a member of the Credit Valley Conservation 
Authority, said he was impressed with the public demand that the property be 
acquired for public purposes. "They weren't sending many letters to the 
Authority, but they were certainly sending them to the Province, and the issue 
got to Cabinet level in Queen's Park." 

The above has been reprinted with permission from the Mississauga 
T imes or July 5th, 1972. Members may remember the massive campaign waged by 
the Federation of Ontario Naturalists several years ag-e *€o acquire the 
necessary runds for the purchase of Rattray's Marsh. Although the Federation 
did succeed in its fund-raising objective, it was unable to negotiate a sale 
with the owner. If Rattray's Marsh can be saved, can the Radial Line be far 
behind? 

*** EFFECTIVE PROTEST - J.L. Granatstein, writing in The Star about the recent 
book put out by the People or Planes committee, says that this committee has 
been one of the most effective protest groups yet seen in Ontario. The middle 
class nature of this protest in Pickering is very important, he says. The 
effects or big government and blind bureaucracy have begun to impinge on those 
who seemed immune before, and the result is a significant radicalization of 
the middle classes. We have now a popular movement for preservation of a way 
of life. Politicians still think in terms of election goodies, of projects, 
or flow charts, and fail to realize what is happening. Mr. Granatstein says 
that in his opinion, radical conservatism, and local control, in combination 
will be the most potent political force of the 1970's. 

(ed, note. The People or Planes Committee was formed to stop the proposed 
airport at Pickering. The above note was reprinted from Bulletin XVLII # 8 
of the Oshawa Naturalists' Club) 

* ,w< BEEPS , SEEDS , SEEDS - We need help. We have discovered where we can buy 
seeds for winter bird feeding at a very good price and we're oversupplied now. 
Sunflower seeds bought commercially are $7.50/fifty pounds. We can give them 
to you at our cost of $6.25/fifty pounds. If there is demand we can obtain for 
you millet at $7.50/hundred weight (compare with $12.50 commercially) and 
cracked corn at $3.75 a hundred weight (cf. $4.95). For any information and 
hopefully to buy, call George Bryant at Waterdown 689-1365. 

*** LEG-HOLD TRAPS - The Canadian 4ssociation for Humane Trapping has been in 
the news again recently with a conference headlined by the well-known U.S, 
writer, Cleveland Amory. Although it has been estimated that the cost to 
replace the conventional leg-hold traps with humane Conibear traps would be 
about $20 million, Mr. Amory has confidently predicted this eventuality. 
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*** CORRESPONDENCE - Following is an excerpt from a letter to the club from 
Mrs. Alice Lamoureux:dated November 13, 1972: 

’’My children and I accompanied my husband to Edmonton to the 
Canadian Nature Federation Conference in August 1972. It was a splendid 
gathering of people all of whom are particularly interested in and actively 
participating in the conservancy of Canadian flora and fauna, 

"The emphasis of the conference was on the endangered species and 
the preservation of wilderness. It was in the context of the latter that 
Spooky Hollow was mentioned and I thought that members of the Hamilton 
Naturalists' Club would like to hear about it. The establishment of 
comparable tracts of land is the rule among American nature clubs but the 
exception among Canadian clubs. Therefore your achievements stand that much 
higher from a national point of view and as an example to other clubs at this 
time of increasing environmental awareness. . ." 

*** CORRIGENDA - In our November Wood Duck we published membership totals for 
various naturalist organizations which were based on the most up-to-date 
figures we were able to locate. VJe have since discovered that the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists and the Canadian Nature Federation are now at 12,000 
and 5,000 respectively and both still are expanding logarithmically. A far 
cry from our quoted memberships of 6,500 for the F.O.N. and 4,00 for the 
C.N.F. But it took former President, R.H. Westmore, now of Toronto, to 
point out that the membership of the "Hamilton Naturalist Club" should be 
zero, we had missed the "s'". Had our typewriter led us into naturalist 
clubs, Mr. Westmore would have been incorrect as the Hamilton area', is a 
veritable hotbed of nudist activity with several sunworshipper clubs located 
in East and West Flamborough. even extending to the annual Miss Nude World 
contest at Freelton. But we are not alone in this error. In a most impressive 
Index to Canadian Citizens' Environmental Organizations just put out by 
Environment Canada they included the Sun Parlour Nature Club of Kingsville, 
Ontario. 

*** THE EASTERN PANTHER - Soon to be released is a new book by Dr. Bruce 
Wright, director of the Northeastern Wildlife Station (University of New 
Brunswick), on his researches into the remnant populations of the panther in 
the eastern provinces. Once considered extinct throughout the east, the 
panther, formerly called mountain lion or cougar, apparently still remains in 
every county of New Brunswick, as well as mainland Nova Scotia, parts of 
Quebec, and even eastern Ontario. According to Dr. Wright, the expansion 
north and east of the range of the White-tailed Deer has much to do with the 
continued existence of the panther, for unlike their western counterpart 
they do not attack moose. 

Dr. Wright has advocated that the boundaries of Fundy National Park 
be extended south-west in order to include the Martin Head Panther Range, 
which he discovered in 1947 when fresh tracks of a family of three were 
observed. Since he calculates that only 25-50 are alive to-day in New 
Brunswick, it is important that steps be taken to ensure that the largest 
wild cat in North America will not again be considered extinct in the east. 

***• WOOD DUCK MAILING - VJe use pre-cancelled six cent stamps in mailing the 
Wood Duck so that it goes third (steerage) class. This means that the issues 
get no priority at all in the mails and has meant that we have had reports of 
November's Wood Duck which was mailed November 2nd being received as early as 
November 4th and as late as November 13th. In November, and in future issues, 
the mailing date will be shown on the masthead. We hope that they will get 
to you without too much delay. 
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i,f 1 ,J '• UNUSUAL SIGHT - Bessie Waters, writing in The Chick -a-dee, reports an 
interesting sight seen around Huntsville. In the early morning of July 4th, 
a group were scouting around a beaver pond and saw what looked like a small’ 
dark stone. But tiny creatures jumping away from it attracted closer attention. 
Here was a "heap", about 10 inches across, and up to 2 inches in depth at the 
centre - a solid mass of hundreds of very tiny young toads, only a half inch 
or less in size. (They looked like wee frogs at this stage, not toads). 

They were all dark gray or olive-green in colour, with tiny spots all over, 
and when we reached down, they began to scatter. 

Back home later, we learned from Reptiles and Amphibians by Cochran 
and Groin, that toads lay eggs in long strings, unlike the jelly-like masses 
that frogs lay. These hatch in water, stay in tadpole stage for a few weeks, 
then transform into miniature toadlets which swarm up the bank from the water 
in vast numbers. 

Since it had been a cold night for July (there had been frost the 
night berore), we thought they may have collected in this unusual heap for 
warmth. Here was future food for two pairs of Great-blue Heron nesting at 
the beaver pond. 

*** RUFOUS HUMMINGBIRD IN ONTARIO - Great was the excitement in Ontario 
birding circles when a Rufous Hummingbird. - the most spectacular and 
pugnacious on the North American scene was identified by Norm Chesterfield 
of Wheatley as it feasted on his Trumpet Vine last August. So unusual was 
the sighting that it even made The Globe and Mail a few days later. For 
all list hounds this was a chance for a new "life Ontario" and many Hamilton 
birders will go far for that. Several local members of the club made the 400 
mile return trip, some even going twice in an effort to see the bird. However 
luck played a bigger part than persistence in seeing the bird, as it came 
only a couple of times to the vine. 

The normal range for this hummer is western North America with its 
easternmost limit being the B,C,-Alberta border in the Banff-Jasper area. It 
has been casually recorded far out of its range on several occasions though - 
there being a speciman taken in Charleston S.C, and one from Pensacola 
Florida, In Canada, until 1966, the farthest east it had been seen was 
Eastend in south-west Saskatchewan. In 1966, on September 8th, a subadult 
was shot at Winisk on Hudson Bay. It is now in the Royal Ontario Museum, and 
the bird ofricially joined the Ontario list. So, you can see, a Rufous 
Hummingbird in Norm Chesterfield's back yard was no mean event'. 

FRRF PUBLICATIONS - The following publications are available free from 
the Ministry of Natural Resources, Queen's Park, TORONTO: 

1. The Moose in Ontario, 28 pages. 

2. The Beaver in Ontario, 20 pages. 

3. The Ruffed Grouse in Ontario, 12 pages. 

*** ASTRONOMICAL HIGHLIGHTS - 

December 13th - The Geminid meteor shower will be at its maximum. It can be 
best seen after midnight. 

December 21st - The winter solstice occurs at 1:13 pm. 

*** PUZZLER - Question - Why do worms come onto the road when it rains? 

Answer - Because the frogs do'. 
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*** ENVIRONMENTAL LAW ASSOCIAT ION - Mr. David Estrin, general counsel for the 
Environmental Law Association recently addressed the annual meeting of the 
Algonquin Wildlands League, and discussed the aims and achievements of his 
young organization. Composed of lawyers, law professors and members of the 
general public, the E.L.A. will advise environmental groups, without charge 
if necessary, on legal matters, and may institute litigation if appropriate. 

The objectives of the Environmental Law Association are four in number: 

1. to generate and establish legal precedents which will make legal sanctions 
concerning the environment more meaningful and easier to employ 

2. to highlight the implications of certain government decisions pertaining 
to the environment 

3. to estimate government agencies inundated with routing work and to scrutinize 
with greater care the effects of their activity 

4. to provide specific remedies for private and public wrongs in circumstances 
where such relief is otherwise unavailable. 

The most interesting case to date has been the sand excavation by 
Sandbanks Provincial Park (see The Wood Duck Vol. 26, # 1, pg 11). On behalf 
of Larry Green of Pollution Probe, all residents of Ontario and future 
generations, the Association sued the Crown for breach of trust, and Lake 
Ontario Cement Company for depriving the plaintiffs of the rights to enjoy 
the Sandbanslc area. It was also alleged that the removal of the sand dunes 
was in contravention of the Beaches Protection Act since no licence was issued 
to the company. The two defendants failed to file a statement of defense 
within the requisite sixty days, and it now seems entirely possible that the 
Supreme. Court will render a verdict for the Association, requiring Lake 
Ontario Cement to cease further sand removal and restore the leased area to 
its natural state. 

The Environmental Law Association deserves our. support. Annual 
membership dues are $4.00 for students, $10.00 for regular members, and $25.00 
for group membership. Their address is Rm 214-25 Harbord St., TORONTO 181, 

It should be noted that the Environmental Law Association is 
separate from the Canadian Environmental Law Research Foundation, the latter 
organization acting in an advisory capacity only. 

*** BOREAL CHICADEES - One of the interesting birding highlights in a generally 
unexciting autumn has been the huge invasion of Boreal Chicadees. In one 
week, 70 were banded at Point Pelee, compared to a previous handful of sight 
records in this century. The main wave has now passed Ontario, but there are 
still many stragglers. Nov? it is predicted that the Gray Jay and Raven might 
follow suit. Populations of both species are very high in Algonquin Park, 
and they have been very active recently. Apparently the jays store food for 
the winter, but the heavier than usual rainfall has deteriorated their stocks. 
One Gray Jay has already shown up at a feeder near Stouffville, north-east 
of Toronto. 

*** FOLLOW-UP - The Quebec government-sponsored wolf hunt mentioned in the 
November Wood Duck did not meet with resounding success. After provoking much 
protest throughout Canada and the United States, the hunt ended with one 
timber wolf and fifteen coyotes reported killed, and a black eye for the 
province. Since coyotes (brush wolves) hybrdize commonly with dogs, it is 
interesting to consider that som of the acrylic encased jawbones awarded 
as trophies actually came from \ian’s best friend. At least the government 
of Quebec did have the good sense to withdraw the wolf bounty, unlike Ontario, 
which only announced its good intentions last March and then did not follow 
through with them. 
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*** SAVE TH E EAGLES - Hunt-Wesson has organized a massive campaign to set 
aside land where Bald Eagles can nest in privacy. For each label that they 
receive from two of their products - Big John Beans 1 n Fixin's and Big 
John Chile 1 n Fixin's, they will buy approximately 15 square feet of private 
land in your child's name. To be known as the First National Children's 
Eagle Nesting Area, the reserve will be next the Chippewa National Forest 
in Minnesota. Eagles do nest in this area. 

The company has prepared an Eagle conservation wall poster which 
they will send on request along with a decal for bicycles also echoing the 
save the eagle theme. (Note, no labels or purchases are necessary to 
receive the poster) 

Labels and requests should be sent to "Help Save the Eagle", 

P.0. Box 866, FULLERTON, California, 92638, U.S.A. 

We think this a fabulous idea, we wish it every luck, and we hope 
that the company can be persuaded to mount a Canadian campaign also. 

*** MERRY CHRISTMAS - As this is the December issue and Christmas is 
approaching, we have tried to introduce a particular editorial tone. In 
keeping x^ith the holiday spirit, this edition contains a minimum of bad nex-js. 
And having said that, we cannot admit that any has been saved for the 
January Wood Duck, 

*** AND NEXT MONTH - Florida's State Parks by Elizabeth Keeton, and much 
much morel 

*** THE N OVEMBER PELAGIC - Through the generosity of Evans McKeil Work Boats 
Ltd., Bob Curry was able to organize a second pelagic trip on an enormous 
tugboat placed at our disposal. On November 4th, fifteen of us braved 
stiff xtfinds and rough seas to folloxf the customary route from Hamilton to 
Grimsby, thence to Oakville and back to Hamilton. Flocks of Old Squax^s, 
Red-breasted Mergansers and Scoters flew off in front of us x^hile x^e x<?ere 
inshore and x?e had several excellent looks at a Parasitic Jaeger x-jith an 
unusually pale head. Tx<70 immature Kittix^akes investigated the milling gulls 
attracted by the copious handouts of bread, but the-former are not ship- 1 ' i 
followers,t .A^Glaucous Gull xtfas attracted very briefly and a long line of 
birds which flew for miles against the horizon could well have been Brant 
Geese. One of the most interesting observations x^as the total exhaustion 
experienced by many xtfhen we returned after having been buffetted about for 
five hours on Lake Ontario, 

*** TRACKING DOWN THE SNOW GEESE - borrowed from the Newsletter of the 
Thunder Bay Field Naturalists Club, September 1972. 

Bird watchers will be interested to learn of a new technique 
practised by two U.S, scientists to determine the breeding grounds of snow 
geese including the blue variety. 

Harold C. Hanson and Robert L. Jones have used mineral analysis to 
obtain statistical information that shows that geese can be identified x-?ith 
a particular geographic area. 

After a six year study of feather specimens, the scientists can 
now identify the locales of about 85% of the geese examined. The technique 
is based on the fact that minei xls in the xoing feathers, x^hich are moulted 
and grovm again on the breeding grounds, are derived from the plants, water 
and soil that the geese take in xdien they feed. The mineral content of these 
elements in the eco-system reflects the local or regional geology. 
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WINTER HERPS ..... . George Bryant 

About this time last year we had an extremely mild spell with 
considerable rainfall. On December 10, 1971, the temperature hit 65', and 
that night I saw a Leopard Frog crossing the highway during a specially 
heavy downpour. In retrospect, December 1971 was rather a good month for 
rephibia or herptiles, as they are alternatively called (both short for 
reptiles and amphibians collectively) During the Long Point Christmas 
bird census on December 19th, we saw a not very sluggish Painted Turtle 
swimming in a spring-fed stream at Turkey Point. Wfe heard later that another 
group had observed a Snapping Turtle in a pond at Long Point, 

My sump pump outlet used to furnish interesting herp records. 

On December 21, 1968, I was amazed to discover a freshly dead Leopard Frog 
in the pond I created at the bottom of the garden. However, my greatest 
surprise occurred on February 20, 1969, another mild day, when a large 
Leopard Frog gave me an unblinking stare from the warm mud by the sump 
outlet whence he had just emerged. On looking further I spied another large 
Leopard Frog half-emerged and two Green Frogs already emerged and floating 
in the small pond. The four very sluggish frogs were taken inside and 
placed in a terrarium as I knew they would succumb to the night's freezing 
temperatures. Unfortunately they survived only a few days, apparently 
already over-exposed. 

February is also my early month for Western Chorus Frogs, several 
of which were singing in a slough near Welland in late February 1966. And 
if the frogs are out, can the turtles be far behind? Certainly not in 1968, 
when Painted Turtles were active on the Dundas Hydro Pond on March 29th. 

*** NO MORE H UNTING - Members will be pleased to learn that the Halton 
County Conservation Authority has exercised an option on the land immediately 
north of the road forming the northern boundary of Mountsberg. Waterfowl 
hunting was carried on intensively this autumn until the authority took 
control and put a stop to the carnage. At present the flooded land at the 
inlet side still gives the appearance of a battlefield with great mounds of 
spent cartridges and trampled vegetation on all sides. Unfortunately many 
moving objects suffered before the ban, including a Coot and Hooded Merganser, 
both killed, and a Solitary Sandpiper and Greater Yellowlegs seen hopping 
on one leg. One hates to speculate on the fate of the two magnificent 
Common Egrets which had patronized the area in mid-September. 

*** WILDLIFE STAMPS - Canada Trust has kindly donated sheets of their Save 
Our Wildlife seals which we have inserted in this month's issue, They are 
also sponsoring several specials on television this winter on topics of 
interest to conservationists and naturalists. This company deserves our 
thanks for their efforts in making the general public more aware of our 
endangered environment, 

*** FIRST EVER ROSIE WI NNER Our congratulations to Alan Stacey of Ancaster 
High and Vocational School and Donald Buntain of Parkside High School in 
Dundas and their 230 students rho have been awarded the Canadian Magazine's 
"Rosie". The Rosie was grantee to this group,who formed the Student's Park 
Fund, for their imaginative way of preserving a piece of the Niagara 
Escarpment. Realizing that actions speak louder than words, they collected 
$7,200 in 1971 in order to purchase 36 acres of the Dundas Valley. They are 
well on their way this year to another success. Let's support them'. 
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Vol. 26, No. 4 

NO TEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to November 22, 1972 - 274 


* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 
L - indicates last record for the migration 


Common Loon 

Nov. 

5 

85 Shell Pier & bronte 

Alf Epp, William Smith 


Nov. 

14 

78 bay and Lake Ontario 

Alan Wormington 

Red-throated Loon 

Oct. 

28 

1 North shore of oay 

David K. Powell 

Red-necked Grebe 

Nov. 

2:2 

k Woodland Cemetery 

Jennings, Epp, Smith 


Nov. 

18 

8 Lake at Appleby Line 

A. Wormington 

Horned Grebe 

Nov. 

18 

40 Bay & Lake to Bronte 

A. Wormington 

Eared Grebe 

Oct. 

29 

1 Kerr St., Oakville 

A. Wormington 


Nov. 

12 

1 Shell Pier, Bronte 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 

Dble.-cr.Cormorant 

Nov. 

18 

1 Berm at LEW Too Gates 

A. Wormington 

Great blue Heron 

Nov. 

12 

12 Mountsberg Reservoir 

Alf Epp, W. Smith 


Nov. 

16 

1 Dundas Marsh 

, Jerry Chappie 

American Bittern 

Oct. 

23L 

1 University Landing 

A. Wormington 

Whistling Swan 

Oct. 

30F 

2 McMaster University 

Jerry Chappie 

Nov. 

11 

46 flying SE high over Dundas Marsh Dan bastaja 


Nov. 

18 

9 Woodland Cemetery 

A. Wormington 

Mallard 

Oct. 

29 

2000 Mountsberg Reservoir 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 

Gadwall 

Nov. 

14 

300 Clarkson 

A. Wormington 

Blue-winged Teal 

Nov. 

8L 

1 bay at Skyway Toll Gates A. Wormington 

American Widgeon 

Nov. 

14 

450 Oakville & Clarkson 

A. Wormington 

Shoveler 

Nov. 

8 

14 bay at CjEW Too Gates 

A. Wormington 


Nov.22,24 

2,5 Woodland Cemetery 

A. Wormington 

Ring-necked Duck 

Nov. 

18 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

A. Wormington 

barrow's Goldeneye Nov. 

12 

2 Holyrood Ave. Oakville 

A. Epp, Smith, Crins 

Harlequin Duck 

Nov. 

5 

1 Kerr St. . Oakville 

Paul Eagles 

Nov. 

12 

1 Holyrood Ave. Oakville 

A. Epp, W. Smith (mington 

Surf Scoter 

Nov. 

19 

1 Coronation Park Oakville Jennings, Modny, Wor- 

Ruddy Duck 

Nov. 

12 

213 Dundas Marsh 

Alf Epp, W. Smith 

Nt v. 

12 

112 'Woodland Cemetery 

Jennings, Epp, Smith 


Nov. 

12 

138 North Shore blvd. 

David K. Powell 

Hooded Merganser 

Oct. 

29 

150 Mountsberg Reservoir 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 

Turkey Vulture 

Oct. 

21 

1 Rattlesnake Point 

Mark Jennings 

Nov. 

5 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 


Nov. 6L 1 McMaster University Jerry Chappie 

Goshawk Oct. 17 1 Bronte M. Jennings 

Oct. 28 1 bull's Point Finlayson, Wcrmington 

Nov. 7 1 Westdale Park Alf Epp 

Nov.11, 12 IN shore Dundas Marsh Dan oastaja; Jennings 

Sharp-shinned Hawk Oct. 30 1 North Shore blvd. Dave ^Thelnift Powell 

Red-tailed Hawk Oct. 30 60 |( " " " „ $ 

Red-shouldered HawkOct. 30 1 11 " " " 

Rough-legged Hawk Oct. 30 1 "" " " H " " " 

Nov. 16 1 McMaster University Jerry Chappie 

oald Eagle Oct. 29 1 Imm. Third Line St Hwy. 5 Alf Epp, W. Smith 

Ms.rsh Hawk Oct. 30 1 North Shore olvd. Dave & Thelma Powell 

Nov. 5 3 Woodland Cemetery Alf Epp, W. Smith 

Pigeon Hawk Oct. 30 1 North Shore blvd. Dave & Thelma Powell 
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crant 

Nov. 

1* 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Jennings, Wormington 

Common Gallinule 

Oct. 

22L 

2 Confederation Park 

Wormington, North 

American Coot 

Nov. 

12 

50 Woodland Cemetery 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 

Semipal. Plover 

Oct. 

22L 

2 Pond at QEW Toll Gates Wormington, North 

Killdeer 

Nov. 

IS 

2 westover Road 

John Olmsted 

Am. Golden Plover 

Sep. 

241 

1 uerm at QEW Toll Gates 

Alf Epp 

clack-bellied PloverOct. 

29L 

1 Third Line N of 

Alan Wormington 

Ruudy Turnstone 

Oct. 

29L 

1 Berm at QEW Toll Gates 

Alan Wormington 

American Woodcock 

Nov. 

5 

1 Carlisle Road 

Stephanie cryant 


Nov. 

12 

1 Mountsberg Reservoir 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 

Common Snipe 

Nov. 

12 

3 Mountsberg Reservoir 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 


Nov. 

23 

1 Shell Park, Bronte 

A. Wormington 

Spotted Sandpiper 

Oct. 

26L 

1 Oakville 

A. Wormington 

Greater Yellowlegs 

Nov. 

22 

1 c ay at LEW Toll Gates 

A. Wormington 

Lesser Yellowlegs 

Nov. 

12 L 

1 Mountsberg Reservoir 

Epp, W. Smith 

Purple Sandpiper 

Oct. 

17# 

2 Shell Pier, Bronte 

Alan Wormington 


Nov. 

14 

3 Van Wagner's B each 

Alan Wormington 

Pectoral Sandpiper 

Oct. 

29 L : 

L, 1 3rd Line; Mountsberg 

Wormington; Epp, Smith 

White-rumped Sdppr.Oct. 

30L 

1 Shell Pier, Bronte 

Mark Jennings 

Baird's Sandpiper 

Sep. 

17 

2 cay at QEW Toll Gates 

Alf Epp 


Oct. 

15L 

2 cay at QEW Toll Gates 

Alf Epp, W. Smith 

Least Sandpiper 

Oct. 

23L 

1 University Landing 

A. Wormington 

Dunlin 

Nov. 

12 

4 Mountsberg Reservoir 

Alf Epp W. Smith 

Short-b, Dowitcher 

Oct. 

24L 

1 Bull's Point 

Alan Wormington 

Semipal.Sandpiper 

Oct. 

24L 

1 oull'h Point 

Jennings, Wormington 

Hudsonian Gcdwit 

Oct. 

29L 

1 Mountsberg Reservoir 

Alf Epp, W. Smith 

Sanderling 

Nov. 

18L 

1 Berm at QEW Toll Gates 

A. Wormington 

Parasitic Jaeger 

Nov. 

4 

1 Lake Ontario 

R. H. Curry et al. 


Nov. 

6 

1 Lake at crente 

William Smith 

Glaucous Gull 

Nov. 

4F 

1 Lake Ontario 

R. H. Curry et al. 


Nov 

18 

1 Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington 

Lesser clack-backed Nov. 

18* 

1 Kerr St., Oakville 

Alan Wormington 

Little Gull (Gull 

Nov. 

14L 

1 Hamilton Beach 

A . Wormington 

Slack-legged 

Nov. 

4F 

1 Lake Ontario 

R. H. Curry et al. 

Kittiwake 

Nr v. 

5 

1 Shell Pier, oronte 

A . Epp, W. Smith 


Nov. 

6 

3 Shell Pier, cronte 

Wm. Smith, G. North 


Nov. 

14 

1 Pond at QEW Tell Gates 

A. Wormington 

Forster's Tern 

Oct. 

23L 

1 Dundas Marsh 

A. Wormington 

Common Tern 

Nov. 

4L 

1 Lake Ontario 

A. Wormington 

Yellow-b. Cuckoo 

Oct. 

23L 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

A. Wormington 

Long-eared Owl 

Nov. 

4 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

W. Smith, A. Wormington 


Nov. 

4 

1 cronte 

Mark Jennings 

Short-eared Owl 

Ncv. 

12 F 

1 Limeridge Rd. & Ottawa 

David Copeland 

Saw-whet Owl 

Oct. 

21F 

1 cronte Woods 

D.castaja, Wormington 

Common Nighthawk 

Oct. 

2L 

2 Westdale 

Alf Epp 

Pileated Wcodpkr. 

Nov. 

9 

1 Oakville Ck. S cf Hwy 5 Alan Wormington 

Eastern Phoebe 

Ncv. 

3,4 

1, 1 U.Middle Rd.; Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Nov. 

18L 

1 Aldershot 

Wormington 

Homed Lark 

Nov. 

5 

4^ Third Line, Oakville 

A. Epp, W. Smith 

Tree Swallow 

Ncv.11,12 

2, 4 cronte Woods: Shell Pier Mark Jennings 


Nov. 

18L 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

Alan Wormington 

Rough-winged SwallowNov. 

2L 

9 York, Ont. 

Alan Wormington 

cam Swallow 

Aug. 

14 

3000 cronte, migrating SW 

A. Wormington 


Oct. 

29L 

1 North Shore elvd. 

David K. Powell 
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Boreal Chickadee 


Oct.29,31 


Nov.16,17 
Nov.18,19 
Nov. 19 


3 Burlington, arente A. Wormington 

8 North Shore Blvd. Dave & Thelma Powell 

2 oull's Point Jennings, Wormington 

2, 1 Oakville; N Shore Bay Wormington; Powells 
2 1 Lakeshore; N Shore nay Wormington; Powells 

1 * 3 N Shore; Burlcak Woods Powells; Wormington 

' 5 cull's Point Jennings, Wormington 

4 1 Burlington lakeshore A. Wormington 

1 * l Lakeshore; N Shore Bay Wormington; Powells 
’ 5 Oakville Ck S of Hwy 5 Alan Wormington 

3 H alton County Forest D. Powells, H. Broker 
1 IN Shore; Bronte Creek D. Powells; Bill Cnns 
2^ 3 waterdown-j Sulphur Sprgs .Wormington; Olmsted 
2^ 1 Lakeshore; N Shore Bay Wormington; Powells 

* - • Jennings, Wormington 


4 Bronte Woods 


Catbird 


Brpwm Thrasher 
Wood Thrush 
Hermit Thrush 
Swainson's Thrush 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Oct. 


House Wren Oct. 27L 

Carolina Wren May 10 

Oct. 1, 21 
Oct. 29 

Nov. 1 

Long-b. Marsh Wren Nov. 1 

Catbird Nov. 5 

Nov. 9 

Nov. 11 

8 rpwm Thrasher Oct. 24 

Wood Thrush Oct. 24 L 

Hermit Thrush Nov. 19 

Swainson's Thrush Oct. 26L 
Gray-cheeked ThrushNov. 6 L 
Eastern Bluebird Oct. 28,29 

Oct. 29 

Nov. 5 

Townsend's Solitaire Nov. 18* 
Ruby-erowned Kinglet Nov. 18 
Water Pipit Oct. 29 


Northern Shrike 


Solitary Vireo Nov. 

Nov. 

Red-eyed Vireo Oct. 

Philadelphia Vireo Oct. 


1 opp. Lakeshore School A. Wormington 

A . _ _. . *1 r* TP_ 


1 Ancaster Radial Line 

1 Shore Acres 

2 opp. Lakeshore School 
1 Guelph Line 

1 Bull's Point 


Alf Epp 
Mark Jennings 
A. Wormington 
A. Wormington 
Jennings, Wormington 


± DU11 o roxnu ..— 7 , 

lLake shore W Walker's Line Jennings, Wormington 
1 Oakville Ck S of Hwy 5 A. Wormington 
1 N shore Dundas Marsh Dan Bastaja 


1 Bull's Point 
1 Hyde Park Ave. 

1 Burloak W'-c-ds 
1 opp. Lakeshore School 


Dan Bastaja 
Jennings, Wormington 
Toss Lawrie (mington 
Jennings, Modny, Wor- 
Jennings, Wormington 


_l_ jyj-' * "UlliV —' 1 * - - ' 

1 opp. Lakeshore School A. Wormington 

1 _ , _ O mU rv.n 


5,20 North Shore Blvd. 
2 Rattray's Marsh 
1 Sulphur Springs 
1 b rente Woods 


Dave & Thelma Powell 
A. Wormington 
Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 
Mark Jennings 


1 N. Shr.re Blvd.; Bronte D. Powells; M Jennings 


280 Britannia Road 
45 Hwy 25; Miltcn 
48 4th Line & Hwy 5 
2 Burlington 

1 Mountsberg Reservoir 

2 Upper Middle Road 
2 Bronte Wt'ds 

1 Bronte 


A. Wormington 

Epp, Smith 

A. Wormington 

A. Wormington 

Dan Bastaja, A. Womingt- 

Mark Jennings 

Mark Jennings 

Mark Jennings 


Orange-crowned 

Warbler 
Nashville Warbler 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Parula Warbler Nov. 9L 
Magnolia Warbler Nov. 11L 
Bl.-th. Blue Warbler 0ct.21L 
Myrtle Warbler Nov. 18 


1 Oakville Ck S of Hwy 5 Alan Wormington 
1 opp. Lakeshore School Jennings, Wormington 
1 orente Creek Bastaja, Jennings, Wor- 

5 Bronte M. Jennings (mington 

1 North Shore Blvd. Dave & Thelma Pcwell 

1 North Shore Blvd. Dave & Thelma Powell 

1 opp. Lakeshore School A. Wormington 
1 Oakville Ck S of Hwy 5 A. Wormington 
1 Oakville Ck S of Hwy 5 A. Wormington 

_ -^.1Tnnn i vi rr e 


1 Bronte 
1 Appleby Creek 
1 Aldershot 


Mark Jennings 
Mark Jennings 
A. Wormington 
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nl.-th.Green WarblerOct.28,29L 1 Lakeshore W.Walker's L. Jennings, Wcrmington 

Chestnut-sided Warb.0ct.28L 1 North Shore Blvd. Powells, WVrmingtcn 


blackpoll Warbler 

Oct. 

30L 

1 E. Burlington 

Mark Jennings 

Western Palm WarblerOct 

. 30L 

1 E. Burlington 

Mark Jennings 

Ovenbird 

Oct. 

30L 

1 'Woodland Cemetery 

Mark Jennings 

Y ellowthroat 

Nov. 

1 , 18 

1, 1 Bronte Words 

Mark Jennings 


Ncv. 

12 

1 N shore Dundas Marsh 

Dan Bastaja, Jennings 

Wilson’s Warbler 

Oct. 

28L 

1 Bronte Creek 

Bastaja, Jennings, Wor- 

Canada Warbler 

Oct. 

28L 

1 end of Bull's Point 

Finlayson, Wcrmington 

American Redstart 

Oct. 

21 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave.& Thelma Pcwell 


Oct. 

22 

1 Burloak Woods 

Mark Jennings 


0ct.26,29L 

1 Lakeshore W Walker's 

L.Jennings, Wcrmington 

E. Meadowlark 

Nov. 

16 

1 Waterd' wn 

A. Wcrmington 

Red-winged 

Nov. 

5 20,000 Woodland Cemetery 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith (ton 

Blackbird 

Nov. 

19 

12 Burlington 

Jennings, Modny, Worming- 

Common Grackle 

Nov. 

5 

2000 Woodland Cemetery 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 


Nov. 

22 

1 Burlington 

A. Wcrmington 

Scarlet Tanager 

Sep. 

26L 

1 Burloak Woods 

Mark Jennings 

Dickcissel 

Nov. 

18F 

1 Burlington feeder 

Peter Modny 

Evening Grosbeak 

Oct. 

24 

2800 Burlington, Aldershot 

Wcrmington, Finlayson 


Nov. 

5 

1000 Woodland Cemetery 

Alf Epp, William Smith 

Pine Grosbeak 

Nov. 

9 

6 Lowville Quarry 

Wm. Smith 


Nov. 

11 

5 HaIton County Forest 

D. Powells, H. Broker 


Nov. 

12 

5,3 Bull's Pt.: Burloak Woods M. Jennings 


Nov. 

17 

3 Sulphur Springs 

John Olmsted 

Pine Siskin 

Nov. 

5 

75 Woodland Cemetery 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 

Am. Goldfinch 

14, v. 

5 

150 Woodland Cemetery 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 

Red Crossbill 

Oct. 

29 

12 Kerr St., Oakville 

Alf Epp, Wm. Smith 


Oct. 

30 

3 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

White-wing.CrcssbillOct, 

. 29 

44 Rattray's Marsh 

A. Wcrmington 

Rufous-sided TowheeNov. 

4, 15 

1, 1 Bronte; Waterdown 

Jennings; Wcrmington 

Vesper Sparrow 

Oct. 

19 

3 Upper Middle Road 

M. Jennings 


Oct. 

24 

2 York Rd., Burlington 

A. Wo rmingtcn 

Chipping Sparrow 

Nov. 

4 

2 Bronte 

Mark Jennings 


Ncv. 

12,24 

3, 1 Woo dland Cemetery 

W. Smithy Wcrmington 

Clay-colored 

May 

21F 

1 Dundas Dump 

Paul Bristow, Terry 

Sparrow 

Sep. 

21L 

.1 Bronte Woods 

A. Wcrmington (Smith 

Field Sparrow 

Oct. 

22 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

W. Smith, G. North 

White-cr. Sparrow 

Oct. 

22 

6 Woe dland Cemetery 

W. Smith, G. North 

White-Thr. Sparrow 

Nov. 

17 

3 Sulphur Springs 

John Olmsted 

Fox Sparrow 

Oct. 

21,30 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Pcwell 


Ncv. 

9 

1 Oakville Ck S of Hwy 5 A. Wcrmington 


Nov. 

17 

1 Sulphur Springs 

J. Olmsted 

Lapland Longspur 

Oct. 

29 

39 Britannia Read 

A. Wcrmington 


Ncv. 

11 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

David K. Powell 

Snow cunting 

Oc t. 

29 

33 East @n4 ef 

A. Wcrmington 


Nc,v. 

12 

17 Woodland Cemetery 

A. Epp, W. Smith 


Erratum : Delete the following from page 43, November, 1972: 

"Bank Swallow Aug. 14 3000 Bronte, migrating SW A. Wcrmington" 

Please send your records on the 15 th of each month to George W. North, 
857 Eagle Dr., Burlington, Ont., cr phone 634-5463 



? r,& Mrs. 


? Esquire p{ Dirtn ^U t 

HILTON 44 n 

4 » Ontario 




